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LITTLE  GIRL  LIFE  IN  EGYPT 


By  Malcolm  Laing 

I  am  from  Egypt,  the  land  of  the  great  Nile 
and  of  the  pyramids.  As  you  have  seen  pic¬ 
tures  of  my  country  and  studied  about  it  in 
your  geographies,  have  you  never  wondered 
what  kind  of  people  live  there? 

If  you  were  to  go  over  there  I  do  not  think 
you  would  find  it  as  pleasant  as  you  do  here. 
In  the  cities  there  the  streets  are  so  narrow 
and  are  always  filled  with  beasts  of  burden 
and  passers-by.  The  people  are  dressed  very 
differently  from  the  people  in  this  country, 
and  the  language  they  speak  would  sound 
very  strange  in  your  ears.  But  these  are  not 
the  greatest  differences  by  any  means.  There 
is  a  greater  one  still.  I  shall  tell  you.  Only 
a  few  people  there  know  about  Jesus.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  know  what  that  means — 
never  to  have  heard  of  the  blessed  Saviour 
who  died  for  our  sins.  Oh,  it  almost  breaks 
my  heart  every  time  I  think  of  it,  when  I 
know  that  Jesus  is  so  willing  to  save  and 
it  is  so  easy  for  us  to  say,  “Lord  Jesus,  I 
believe  Thou  art  my  Saviour,”  but  there  are 
so  many  of  us,  oh,  so  many,  who  have  not 
heard  of  him. 

You  may  be  surprised,  but  I  was  nine  years 
old  when  I  first  knew  that  I  had  a  Saviour. 
My  parents  were  very  poor.  My  father  was 
almost  blind,  so  that  he  could  not  labor  to 
support  his  family,  only  for  short  periods  of 
time.  Our  family  was  so  large,  so  we  children 
had  to  help  get  enough  to  support  the  family. 
One  brother  carried  a  water  bottle  for  a  man 
who  gave  him  only  a  little  bit  of  money  for  it. 
I  was  put  to  begging  whatever  coins  I  could 


from  travelers  who  were  accustomed  to  pass 
through  our  village.  As  our  village  was  on 
one  of  the  lines  south,  a  great  many  travelers 
were  constantly  .passing  through.  I  was 
chosen  for  this  occupation  from  among  the 
other  children  of  our  family  because  I  was 
small  and  sickly  looking  at  the  time. 

I  soon  grew  very  expert  in  begging,  and 
even  in  stealing  a  little,  for  there  are  many 
wavs  a  beggar  has  of  getting  money  besides 
holding  out  the  palm  and  asking  for  alms.  I 
soon  learned  how  to  look  so  pitiful  and  forlorn 
that  even  the  most  hard-hearted  would  be 
forced  to  cast  at  least  a  pitying  look  upon 
me. 

One  day  when  I  was  looking  just  that  way, 
and  had  been  gathering  in  a  larger  amount  of 
coin  than  usual,  a  stranger  was  passing  by, 
who,  when  he  saw  my  earnest  look,  came  over 
to  me  and  spoke  to  me  kindly.  I  continued  to 
look  forlorn  and  repeated  my  story  that  I 
used  when  anyone  stopped  to  pity  me. 

At  first  the  man’s  face  had  a  puzzled  ex¬ 
pression  that  pretty  soon  turned  to  one  of 
sadness;  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  said:  “Ah,  my  child,  it  is  sadder  for  me 
than  your  story  relates  to  see  one  so  young 
practicing  such  deceit.  Do  you  not  know  bet¬ 
ter?  Has  no  one  told  you  that  you  are  doing 
wrong?” 

1  almost  let  him  see  the  shame  I  felt  as  I 
looked  into  his  kind,  honest  eyes,  but  I  was 
too  much  chagrined  at  being  found  out,  so  I 
turned  on  him  and  shouted  in  derision: 
“Christian,  Christian,  dog  of  a  Christian!’  I 
had  no  idea  what  the  words  meant,  but  I  had 
heard  them  used  in  contempt  against  some 
men  from  the  north  who  had  insulted  some 
of  our  villagers. 

“Yes,  I  am  a  Christian,”  he  said,  “and  my 
dear  little  child,  won’t  you  please  let  me 


make  you  one,  too?”  He  did  not  seem  a  bit 
angry,  as  those  other  men  did,  so  that  I  was 
surprised,  and,  with  childish  curiosity  arous¬ 
ed,  I  asked:  “What  is  that?  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

“Well,  then,”  he  said,  “come  with  me  back 
here  into  this  passage  way  out  of  the  street, 
and  I  will  tell  you  about  it.”  I  was  only 
nine  years  old,  but  my  mind  had  been 
sharpened  by  being  in  the  streets  so  much,  so 
that  when  he  told  me  the  sweet  story  of  our 
blessed  Jesus,  and  how  he  died  for  me,  I 
seemed  to  understand  him  at  once.  “Oh,  tel! 
me  more,”  I  kept  saying,  until  it  grew  so  late 
that  the  lights  were  being  lit  in  the  stalls 
along  the  streets. 

As  I  was  leaving  him  the  stranger  told  me 
that  I  must  come  to  the  school  where  he  be¬ 
longed,  and  there  I  would  iearn  more  of  the 
sweet  story  of  Christ.  He  also  told  me  to 
bring  along  any  other  of  the  girls  I  knew 
with  me. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  place  the  stran¬ 
ger  told  me  of  and  found  the  school,  where 
they  took  me  in. 

As  the  days  and  years  passed  the  school 
grew  larger,  but  still  not  fast  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  all  the  girls  who  came,  and  we 
had  to  get  along  as  best  we  could  with  the 
crowded  accommodations.  But  the  time  came 
when  we  had  to  begin  turning  away  the  girls 
v/ho  would  come.  How  sad  and  disheartened 
my  friend  would  look,  and  as  I  worked  in  my 
little  room  in  the  school  I  could  hear  him  and 
his  wife  talking  to  each  other.  I  gathered 
from  what  I  could  catch  of  their  conversation 
that  they  were  going  to  make  a  special  plea 
for  help  to  the  people  across  the  sea  and  were 
wondering  how  they  could  do  it.  Then  a 
bright  idea  struck  me,  and  right  at  once  I  got 
up  and  hurried  to  their  room  and  cried  out: 


“Oh,  let  me  go  over  to  them.  I  can  speak 
English.  I  will  tell  them  of  the  great  need. 
If  the  men  and  women  won’t  listen,  I  will  tell 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  I  know  they  will  hear 
me.  1  will  tell  them  to  pray  for  us  that  we 
may  get  help,  and  1  know  they  will.” 

After  long  deliberation,  they  consented  and 
I  am  here.  You  have  heard  my  story;  won’t 
you  help  us?  Won’t  you,  for  the  sake  of  our 
sweet  Saviour,  try  to  do  what  you  can?  Yes, 
I  know  you  will. 

Costume. 

For  the  Egyptian  girl’s  costume  three 
yards  of  some  kind  of  brightly  colored  mate¬ 
rial  will  make  the  bloomers,  which  are  worn  to 
the  ankle.  Eight  yards  of  Oriental  looking 
cloth  will  be  needed  for  the  dress  and  sash, 
five  yards  for  the  dress  and  three  for  the  sash 
which  is  draped  over  one  shoulder  and  tied  at 
the  waist  under  the  opposite  arm.  The  dress 
is  simply  gathered  at  the  neck  and  hangs  full 
to  the  ankle,  and  the  sleeves  are  made  flowing. 
Bright  red  slippers  are  worn  and  a  turban 
made  of  a  square  yard  of  yellow  cloth,  edged 
with  yellow  lace.  A  medal  is  worn  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  to  represent  a  charm 
worn  by  the  Egyptian  women,  and  the  hair  is 
braided  into  as  many  long  braids  as  possible, 
strings  of  bangles  being  woven  into  every 
braid.  All  the  jewelry  which  the  arms  and 
fingers  can  hold  may  be  worn. 
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